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2 Our Fourfooted Friends 


WHAT HUMANE 
WORKERS ARE DOING 


Pd od 


Dr. William O. Stillman, president of the 
American Humane Association, has issued re- 
cently several leaflets that should stimulate 
humane workers and arouse an interest among 
men and women who are not actively humane. 
Among them is one entitled “A Mercy Sunday,” 
which has for a sub-title, “An earnest plea for 
one sermon each year on our individual duty 
toward the unfortunate children and cruelly 
treated animals of this land.” 

I doubt very much if there is a pulpit in the 
land from which not one but several sermons 
and appeals each year have not been given in 
behalf of suffering or neglected children, but 
in behalf of suffering horses, cattle, dogs, cats, 
asermon is rarely heard. A few religious 
teachers venture a yearly sermon on the cruelty 
shown to the lower animals, but they are in the 
minority. It would not be safe for some of 
them to enlarge too much on the terrible suf- 
fering of cattle that are raised for food and die 
by thousands on the great ranches of the West 
because ranch owners who may be in their own 
congregation allow the manager to put stock 
on ranches where pasturage is so poor and water 
so scarce that great suffering among the stock 
is a certainty; or to tell too much about the 
equally terrible suffering of the cattle in rail- 
road transportation and the duty of the judges 
to pass a severe sentence on the railroads when 
they are indicted for such cruelty as is con- 
stantly inflicted on cattle inthis way. Within 
a month two cases against one of the railroads 
have been dismissed without conviction; cases 
in which the trains were delayed until thirty 
cattle were found dead or dying on arrival in 
Boston. Who was responsible for this? It 
is more than useless to say that it could not 
have been helped. 

By all means let us have a ‘¢Mercy Sunday.” 
But unless the preacher and teacher can give a 
separate Sunday to children and the fourfooted 
animals the sufferings of the latter will be 
likely to get but a scant notice. There is 
enough to be said in the cause of each to give 
material for a series of ‘‘Mercy’”’ Sundays. 


Work-Horse Parade 


The Boston Work-Horse Parade Association 
has its fifth annual parade May 30 at the usual 
place, when ribbons, prizes and medals will be 
awarded. If any one wishes to see how 
many large, handsome and spirited working 
horses the city of Boston can boast, and wit- 
ness the pride of the drivers who handle them, 
they should attend this parade. 

New York has followed the example of 
Boston, and on the morning of Decoration Day 
the first meeting of the work-horse parade, 
arranged by the Woman’s Auxiliary of the 
American Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, will take place. The reviewing 
stand will be in Madison Square. Men and 
women of wealth and prominence compose the 
committee and board of directors. The cost 
of the first parade will be about $6000. 


Live Birds for Targets 


A member of the Animal Rescue League of 
this city had the pleasure of her stay at Palm 
Beach, Florida, marred by the cruel sport of 
shooting live pigeons from traps. Is not 
Florida civilized or humane enough to put a 
stop to this barbarous ‘* sport’’? 

In humane work the West can claim more 
rapid progress than the South, and, might 
indeed, take precedence of some of the east- 
ern and middle States. For example: — 

Nebraska, Iowa, Colorado and Oregon have 
specific laws prohibiting the use of live birds 
for targets. In California, about four years 
ago, the humane society secured a conviction, 
under the general cruelty act, for shooting 
pigeons released from traps. 

California, Colorado, Missouri and Oklahoma 
have humane education laws, and the Okla- 
homa law is said to be the best in the country. 

The city of Omaha has had for the last fifteen 
years the co-operation of the public school 
teachers, and good work has been accom- 
plished in the schools. Today the great bene- 
fit of this work is manifested in the young men 
and women who are interested in the object of 
the humane society. An _ interesting fact 
about this society is that it was organized 
August 7, 1875, making it one of the oldest of 
its kind in the country, which is notable, con- 
sidering the youth of the city. 
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A whist party was given in Somerville, 
March 15, for the benefit of the League. Mrs. 
C. J. Morrison got it up and was assisted by 
Mrs. Hood, Miss Foy, Mrs. Aiken, Mrs. 
Joseph Gridley, Mrs. Robinson, Mrs. Heir, 
Mrs. Sansom and Dr. Hastings, each of whom 
furnished one of the prizes. A candy table 
was one of the side issues of the party, which 
was held in the spacious carriage house of 
Mrs. Hood, 2 Benton Road. $25 were cleared 
by the entertainment and added to the League 
treasury. 


FOR YOUNGER 
READERS 


A Double Rescue 


There was just one friend whom Mike loved 
best in the whole world and who, I think, loved 
him as dearly, and that was his shaggy little 
donkey ; she was no beauty, indeed, in the eyes 
of the careless passer-by, with such long ears 
and tousled coat. How old she was no one 
could tell. Granny had found her, wandering 
and friendless, on the great bleak moor one 
snowy Christmas night long ago, shivering and 
evidently ownerless, and had taken her in for 
“¢ sweet pity’s sake,” finding a corner in the old 
wood shed where it was dry and warm. 

“Sure,” said the old woman, “I’ve not the 
heart to leave the poor creature out here on such 
a bitter night, and, maybe, some one will claim 
her tomorrow.” 

But time passed and, although Granny did 
her best to find the owner, no one enquired, and 
she found the Neddy very useful in taking the 
vegetables to market, for the piled-up barrow 
often seemed too much for the old woman’s 
failing strength. So from that time Snowflake 
threw in her forturies with these new friends, 
and gratefully earned board and lodging by 
drawing the little market-cart through the 
surrounding villages. Mike had given her the 
pretty name in memory of that Christmas night, 

But Granny was dead now, and the laddie 
was growing big, still living on in the tumble- 
down cottage with just his fourfooted friend to 
keep him company. Often, when the day’s 


work was done and the cabbages cut and packed 
for tomorrow’s market, would Mike sit down on 
the pile of clean straw ready spread out for 
Snowflake’s comfortable bed and, calling his old 
favorite, gently stroke the velvety nose lovingly 
thrust out and whisper tender names to her and 
sometimes softly whistle some little tune. Per- 
haps she didn’t understand all that was said, but 
she knew, by the tone, that it meant love, and, 
though she couldn't talk, her gentle eyes spoke 
ina language of their own. 

As Mike rested there, watching the golden 
sun’s goodnight slowly sinking behind the purple 
moor and the stars peeping out one by one, he 
would often wonder why folks laughed at him 
for caring so much for Snowflake. Even the 
village priest — kindly old man though he was 
— would bid him not to ‘‘waste so much love 
on a creature who was but a brute beast and one 
who had no soul, you know.” 

But Mike didn’t “know”; in fact, was not at 
all convinced on this point, for, though but a 
village boy, it seemed to him hardly fair that a 
happy time in the Great Beyond should be 
denied his old friend after her patient useful life 
here. No, he felt sure there was a mistake 
somewhere; besides, *“‘ how could he be happy 
anywhere without her.’ And, thus reasoning, 
he took comfort. | 

The shortening days and chilly nights now 
showed that winter was approaching in good 
earnest, hardening the ground with its frosty 
breath and spreading a white pall over the miles 
of marsh and moorland. 

Mike was returning late one evening from his 
rounds; the roads were so bad with the fast 
falling snow, and the drifts so deep that, instead 
of taking the cart, he had fastened a couple of 
market-baskets across his old friend’s back; they 
were empty now and both he and Snowflake, 
tired and hungry, were longing for home. 

Mike decided to take a short cut across the 
moor; knowing it so well he felt sure of not 
making a mistake, besides, it would save him 
nearly a couple of miles. And so the two plod- 
ded on in spite of the blinding snow and _ the 
darkness. ? 

There was just one thing about which he felt 
a bit nervous, and that was an old disused pit 
which he thought must be somewhere near, It 
sloped down rather suddenly in places, and a few 
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bad accidents had happened there on dark nights. 
Now and again he would pat his companion’s 
shaggy neck, and she would turn her head to 
him and give a low gentle whinny, when the 
ground seemed to suddenly give way and down 
he went, slipping and sliding, half choked by the 
snow. Once he felt something hard and sharp 
strike his head, causing a terrible pain; then a 
singing in his ears and a faintness, and he 
remembered no more. 

The clock was chiming ten in the cosy parlor 
of the village inn as the landlord, quietly open- 
ing the door, gave his guests a friendly hint that 
“it was closing time and lights must be put out.” 

“A rough night, mates. I pity any poor 
creature, man or beast, who’s lost his way in 
such weather as this.” 

Lifting the latch, he looked out; it was very 
dark, but had stopped snowing, and, as he peered 
through the gloom, he fancied he heard a faint 
sound far away in the distance. 

«Strange, he’ muttered; “that scry never 
came from human lips, I warrant. Winnie, lass,” 
calling to his wife, ‘‘ what d’yer make of it ?”’ 

They were out in the lane now, with one or 
two of the neighbors. Again that sound, louder 
and more distinct. 

Quicker-witted than her good husband, the 
kindly little woman quickly came to his aid. 
‘Sure, John, dear, ’tis Mike’s old donkey. Ive 
often heard her make the most uncanny noises, 
but ‘tis strange now ’tis so late; perhaps she’s 
in distress, poor thing ; but what can the lad be 
doing not to let her in.” 

On the little party trudged till, drawing near 
the old cottage gate, they found Snowflake 
gathering her forces for another deafening bray. 

“Oh, you poor, poor thing!’ cried gentle- 
hearted Winnie. ‘‘Open the door, husband, 
dear, and see where Mike is, for I guess there's 
something the matter.” | 

But the search proved vain ; all was dark and 
cheerless and no sign of anyone about. Once 
more a hurried consultation and again came 
Winnie to the rescue. ‘Sure, the poor beast 
knows more about it than we do; just see how 
restless she seems ; and, O my goodness! there 
are the marks of her hoofs on the snow leading 
from the moor. I reckon we'd best try to follow 
them; come along, Neddy,” and, laying her 
hand lightly on the shaggy coat, they all started 


off once more, this time with a lantern to aid 
them. 

Oh! how excited Snowflake was; how she 
pricked those long ears and hurried forward, 
turning now and again to see that the others 
followed, till the deep, dangerous pit was reached 
where her master lay, bleeding and unconscious 
in the snow. The innkeeper strained his eyes 
in the inky darkness and cautiously groped his 
way towards the edge, saying, ‘‘ I guess this is 
where we'll have to look, friends, but we’ll find 
him, never fear, so lend a hand here; quick!”’ 

And find him they did, after an anxious search; 
the lad was just breathing, that was al]. Lifting 
him gently, they bore their burden slowly home. 
That weary journey across the lonely moor was 
never forgotten, but it was accomplished at last, 
—and do you know why, little folks? Because 
it was a labor of love; and love, you know, 
always helps us to succeed in the end. 

Winnie, who established herself as nurse, did 
not forget poor Snowflake either. So much 
tenderness reigned in her heart that there was 
always some to spare for her humble animal 
friends ; so she threw down an extra big armful 
of straw and mixed a warm bran mash: “ For,” 
said she, “had it not been for her, that dear lad 
would have died, for sure.”’ 

“Right you are, missus,” answered her hus- 
band, ‘“‘and I’ll never calla donkey ‘stupid ’ 
again; why, it’s just real wonderful how she 
guided us.” : 

The weeks slipped by and Mike slowly gained 
strength. Many little kindnesses were shown 
him by the neighbors, whilst faithful old Snow- 
flake became in her turn quite an important 
personage. Oh! the bunches of carrots and 
lumps of sugar that the children would carry to 
her stable door ; and loving hands would stroke 
the shaggy neck as she contentedly munched up 
the goodies and seemed to think the world was 
really a very nice place to live in; and so it was 
to her. But then she knew what kindness meant, 
having the good fortune to belong toa gentle 
master, and we have seen with what gratitude 
she repaid hin). 

So when the sweet springtime came round, 
sprinkling the bare brown bushes with green, 
and whispering to the lovely wild flowers to peep 
through the moist earth and gladden the world 
once more, Mike was strong and well again 
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and ready for work. Plenty of customers were 
willing to purchase from his well-stocked cart, 
for the story of his unfortunate adventure had 
travelled far and wide, and many people had 
become interested in the two friends.— Helena 
Snow, in “ The Animals’ Friend Supplement.” 


STORIES THAT ARE 


a SAID TO BE TRUE 
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Misdirected Kindness 


A woman in Brooklyn, N. Y., has recently 
been complained of by her neighbors for 
keeping a mare that was not properly cared 
for. The owner of the mare indignantly 
denied any charges of cruelty. The mare, 
Nellie, she said was a pet. She was thirty 
years old and had beena family pet for 
eighteen years. The mare appeared to have 
been well fed but she had been confined in the 
barm so long that her hoofs were rotting off. 
The officers of the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals do not charge that 
the horse was wilfully mistreated, but that 
the long confinement in the barn without 
exercise was a misdirected kindness that 
proved injurious to the aged animal. 

A veterinary doctor, who had been called in 
by Nellie’s owner, got permission to chloro- 
form the mare, to whom life had evidently 
ceased to be any comfort. 


Devout Cats 


Opposite Hunting Park, on Old York road, 
resides a family, Torpey by name. The 
Torpeys own two cats that go to church. As 
regularly as Sunday morning arrives the pair 
of felines may be seen following the Torpeys to 
St. Stephen’s Church, Broad and Butler streets. 
No matter what the weather or transpirings on 
back fences the two pious cats brave possible 
attacks by impious mongrels and set an exam- 
ple that many humans would do well to follow. 
Neighbors will attest to the truthfulness of the 
statement that the church-going felines spend 
the very early morning hours of Sunday in 
licking themselves into that state of cleanliness 
which is said to be secondary only to godliness. 


Their fur is glossy, their paws immaculate, and 
not a whisker is out of place. Arrived at the 
church the cats content themselves with peer- 
ing in at the door. They are seemingly con- 
tent to delegate the praying to their owners. 
Then they slip into the vestibule of the priests’ 
house adjoining, curl up and doze until church 
is out, when they follow the Torpeys home and 
live normal cat lives until another Sunday.— 
Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Gyp 

Gyp isa fox terrier and lives near St. Nicho- 
las avenue and One Hundred and Twenty-fourth 
street. She can be seen every morning fol- 
lowing her master to the ‘* L” station, at Eighth 
avenue, where she bids him an affectionate 
farewell at the foot of the stairs. Then Gyp 
has a run about the neighborhood, takes a romp 
in Morningside Park, and afterwards trots to her 
mistress. _The family live in a flat up fwo 
flights of stairs, but Gyp has a way of her own 
of announcing her arrival. She knows her own 
house, though the whole row is exactly alike. 
She goes to the curb, looks up to the window 
and begins to bark. When she has done this 
she dashes to the door, presses her nose against 
it and waits for mistress to push the button. 
At the first click she leans against the door, 
which yields to the pressure, and walks in. 
Occasionally she misses it, and goes back to 
the curb and repeats her signal, and she never 
fails a second time. She may be seen doing 
this six mornings in the week.— New York 
Press. 


Training Dog Police 

The training of the young Newfoundlands 
that M. Lepine periodically adds to his staff is 
one of the sights of Paris. It takes place in 
the headquarters of the agents’ plongeurs, a 
small building on the quay side, not far from 
the Cathedral of Notre Dame. Dogs and men 
enter into the exercise with zest, and there is 
usually a crowd of onlookers. Only dummy 
figures are used, but the ‘“‘ rescue” is, neverthe- 
less, a very realistic affair. The big dogs 
know perfectly well what the exercise means, 
and they wait with comic enthusiasm until the 
dummy is thrown into the water, and an agent 
plongeur rushes out on hearing the splash and 
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the outcry of spectators. While the men are 
busy with lines and life-buoys, the dog plunges 
into the water, swims to the dummy, watches 
with rare intelligence for an opportunity to get 
an advantageous hold; and then it either swims 
ashore or waits for its master, who brings 
to the rescue long poles, cork belts, and the 
like. The more experienced dogs, however, 
will easily effect a rescue from first to last with- 
out human assistance; and it is an inspiring 
sight to watch them looking for a foothold on 
tne slippery sides of the riverbank, and pulling 
the heavy dummy into a place of safety. 

It takes about four months to train the dogs 
efficiently. They are also charged with the 
protection of their masters when attacked by 
the desperate ruffians who sleep under the 
arches of the bridge in summer. Thus in Paris 
also the police dogs are a proved success.— 
William G. Fitzgerald, in October Century. 


Faithful to the End 

Taking along three sporting dogs, Henry A. 
Smith, a Union veteran, of Baltimore, went 
hunting. Two dogs returned to Mr. Smith’s 
house, but they whined and were restless, and 
kept starting and returning over the path he had 
taken. His friends then became alarmed, and 
the next morning set out with the dogs, who 
led them direct to a strip of woods. There 
Smith’s body lay and over it the other dog kept 
watch ; nor, seemingly, had he stirred from his 
post all night. The man had a frightful wound 
in the head. His shotgun, loaded, was by him. 
In the inside pocket of his coat was a_ pistol, 
muzzle up, which had been discharged. It is 
supposed that he stumbled, fell, and the pistol’s 
charge killed him. 


Life-Saving Dogs 

Near ‘York, Pa.,. Clarence -S*, Nash; with’ his 
wife and two small children, was saved from 
being burned to death by the barking of a small 
pet dog at 3 a.m. at his home, near Spry. The 
dog, who was in the kitchen, was nearly stifled 
by smoke. He clawed the door open and crept 
to the upper portion of the house, where the 
family was sleeping. His frantic barks aroused 
Nash, and, going down stairs, he discovered that 
the entire back portion of the dwelling was in 
flames. He slammed the kitchen door and 


hurried to awaken his wife and children, By 
the time he reached their bedside, the fire had 
eaten its way across the stairs and was fast 
approaching the sleeping apartments. The only 
means of escape was to climb from the second- 
story front windows. By the time the family 
had been lowered to the ground, the people of 
the neighborhood began to assemble, but it was 
impossible to save any of the contents of the 
dwelling. The family lost everything and had 
nothing on but night clothes. The dog’s escape 
from being suffocated by smoke was marvelous. 


In Great Barrington, March 6, by frantically 
pulling at the clothes on the bed in which his 
master slept, a pet dog saved the life of Charles 
Connell, a farmer. The house was in flames. 
Connell escaped by leaping from a second story 
window. The dog followed him. The house 
and contents were destroyed, Connell escaping 
in his night clothes. : 


A London story is apt to be a hard sort of a 
tale to believe, but is never lacking in interest. 
The latest is of a dog who takesa daily walk 
with his mistress. ‘The animal has observed 
that at a certain crossing the policeman stops 
the traffic to allow his mistress to pass over. 
The other day the dog went out alone, and when 
he came to the crossing he barked to attract the 
policeman’s attention. The policeman observed 
what the dog wanted. He stopped the traffic 
and the dog walked solemnly across. 


This is the latest hydrophobia story. 

Westfield, Mass., Monday, January 22— 
Edward L. Barker, physical director of the 
local Young Men’s Christian Association, died 
at the hospital today from what the doctors 
pronounce hydrophobia, although there is no 
evidence that he had been bitten by any animal. 

Barker was taken suddenly ill on Sunday 
afternoon. He was twenty-two years old and 
unmarried, 


It is the duty of teachers and parents to in- 
terest children in the whole animal creation, 
by showing them how every living creature de- 
velopes its best and highest qualities by kind 
treatment, by freedom, and by love, 
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CARE OF OUR 
USEFUL FRIENDS 


oe ee 


Care of the Horse 


A great deal of unnecessary inhumanity 
and suffering inflicted upon that patient and 
faithful animal, the horse, could be averted if 
the owners and drivers would but exercise a 
little more care and cultivate in a larger de- 
gree the virtue of being humane, says the 
Piciana Harmer... ~The -ill-tréatment. of the 
horse is due, in the majority of cases, to over- 
sight and ignorance of the animal’s real nature 
on the part of the men dealing with him, and 
not so much from downright wilful abuse. A 
more thorough knowledge of the horse’s habits 
and needs should be insisted upon by its owners 
Thus the present day sinning against this 
noble animal could, in a measure, be abated. 

Doubtless the most important phase of a 
horse’s existence is his supply of food. In 
many cases the right kind of ration is not 
given him to fit him for the daily task in the 
field or on the road. We have known the 
farmers to feed hard, dry corn to their horses 
during the season of hardest work and warmest 
weather, and then wonder why they did not 
thrive and stand the work better. A little in- 
quiry would soon reveal to such persons that 
corn is a fat producer and not a muscle former 
like oats or good timothy hay. Another right 
of the horse is to be comfortably housed in a 
well-lighted and ventilated stable, and one in 
which the mzenure does not accumulate for any 
considerable length of time. In the summer 
especially does any accumulation of manure 
add to the horse’s discomfort through heat 
from excessive fermentation. Of course, every 
one who is familiar with this animal knows 
that any time spent in grooming him adds 
materially to his appearance and efficiency, 
and how much, too, it increases the satisfac- 
tion of the owner to drive or work a well-kept 
horse. 


A well fitting and properly adjusted harness 
is justly due every horse, and anyone who 
neglects this necessary feature is cruelly lax 


in his duty toward his dumb friend. Often 
shoulder galls, neck galls and saddle galls are 
produced which could have been prevented 
with the use of a little judgment. To work a 
horse afflicted with one of these sores, without 
any attempt to alleviate the pain, marks a man 
as cruel and inhumane. Yet we have seen 
many cases in which this cruelty has been 
actually practiced. A well fitting collar, with 
hames so arranged as to bring the draft just 
above the ‘point’? of the shoulder, will pre- 
vent shoulder galls in most cases. Most har- 
nesses are made nowadays with the draft too 
low. This is a point to observe in buying har- 
ness for work horses. 

Neck galls usually come from a constant 
weight on the neck, as from a heavy wagon 
tongue. Especially is this true if the neck pad 
of the collar is ill-adjusted. A_ stiff wagon 
tongue is the best device to guard against this 
evil. Saddle or back galls have no excuse to 
exist, since they can most readily be averted. 
They are caused by too great length of the 
back strap and too tight a rein. The long 
back strap allows the harness saddle to slip 
too far forward and the tight rein holds it in 
place on the bony ridge just back of the junc- 
ture of neck and shoulder. The continual 
motion of the horse’s head while at work soon 
causes a persistent sore to form underneath 
the saddle. Shorten the back strap and 
lengthen the rein and note the change for the 
better. 

Overcheck reins and tight reining should be 
legislated out of existence. A horse will give 
the best service if he is comfortable. A tight 
rein can never insure comfort to the horse. 
Not only is the tight overcheck rein a senseless 
contrivance, but it is cruel as well. There is 
no call for its use, except from persons who 
think it stylish and who give little heed to the 
health and proper treatment of the horse. 
Give the horse his head and his service will be 
far more efficient, even if he doesn’t appear so 
“ citified”’ and fashionable. The excessive use 
of the whip does not bring the best results, and 
brands the driver as a brutal man. The horse 
responds most readily to acts of kindness, and 
soon becomes a willing servant. Cruelty only 
makes him nervous and incapacitates him for 


his purpose. 
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About Dogs 


The practice of keeping dogs, such as setters, 
pointers, St. Bernards and bull terriers in tene- 
ment houses is much more common than any 
one imagines. In many cases these dogs are 
kept only for breeding purposes, and if they no 
longer are useful in that capacity, if the puppies 
turn out badly and bring no money, the dog is 
turned out —‘‘ kicked out,’’as one man confessed 
when a woman rescued a fox terrier the man 
did not want any longer and brought it to the 
League. Doubtless many of these dogs are 
stolen inthe sfirst place Wass are. <orten 
brought to the League that have had puppies 
within a few weeks and such dogs we know did 
not leave their homes of their own accord. 
Hundreds of female dogs are purposely lost in 
the city, and the present law it is hoped will 
lead to the thinning out of dogs whose lives are 
anything but happy. The League gets a con- 
siderable number of these dogs, but in many 
cases the dogs are carefully concealed in cellars 
and attics of tenement houses and rarely allowed 
out of doors until the owner gets tired of them, 
that is, when they no longer bring in any money: 
If these dogs become sick or vicious they are 
speedily turned out. Some of these dogs are 
licensed for fear of the neighbors reporting them 
but it is probable that the majority are not 
licensed. 


Some Valuable Suggestions 


Dr. Peters says that “half or two-thirds of the 
dogs which have appeared in towns with rabies 
and bitten dogs, animals or persons have had 
no collar, or at least no collar with a plate on it 
to show where the animal came from.” He 
therefore argues that dogs who are roaming 
about the streets in city and country, not owned, 
or neglected by their owners, are dangerous and 
should be weeded out of the dog population. 
He says that a dog should not be called rabid 
because he has bitten someone, but should be 
immediately secured and kept under observation 
for several days. If at the end of a week the 
dog is apparently healthy there need be no fear 
of rabies. | 

Owners of dogs are particularly urged by Dr. 
Peters not to turn them out if they appear to be 
ailing, It is not only very cruel to turn outa 
sick dog but is inflicting a wrong upon the com- 


munity. The head of a dog should always be 
sent to the cattle bureau or to an expert on 
rabies for examination if any fear is entertained — 
that the dog had rabies. 


Another veterinary doctor who has had much 
experience with dogs that were supposed to 
have rabies says that a rabid dog does not froth 
at the mouth, neither is he apt to go out of his 
way to bite either persons or animals. If op- 
posed or attacked when running he may bite. 
From this it seems evident that the wisest as 
well as the most humane course to take when 
seeing a dog running in an excited manner on 
the street is to quietly step out of his way. 
When he drops from exhaustion he can be 
secured without cruelty, 


Two of the symptoms often mentioned as 
signs of rabies are snapping at invisible objects 
and a tendency to swallow foreign matter. As 
both these symptoms are frequently seen in 
dogs that have no trouble excepting indigestion 
or nervousness, it is not necessary to fee] alarmed 
at them. These symptoms frequently appear 
in dogs brought to the Animal Rescue League 
that are beyond any suspicion of rabies. 


Many dogs suffer much with thirst because 
no one has wisdom enough to keep them supplied 
with water. 

“A friend of mine had a pet dog of some 
value who suddenly became very restless, occa: 
sioning her some alarm,’ said Peg Quincy 
in the Boston Journal. ‘“‘The dog, by the 
way, was accustomed to drink from a small 
spring near the house. In a day or so he 
became furious, and thinking him mad, he was 
trapped and killed. Directly after his death 
it was learned that he had not had any water 
for the three days, the spring having been dry 
for that length of time. Faithful little fellow, 
he might just as well be alive making someone 
the happier and better for his faithfulness and 
unswerving friendship if his mistress had 
known or placed due importance upon the nec- 
essity of drinking water. I do not sneer at 
hydrophobia as though it were a myth, but if 
arrangements could be made so that a dog 
could get water to drink at any and all times 
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I am sure that we should see and hear less 
about the ‘ mad-dog.’ ” 


Fashions for Dogs 


Some fashions for dogs are ridiculous; some 
are painful; a feware sensible. It takes all 
sorts of fashions as well as people to make a 
world. 

There is a regular automobile suit for dogs 
including a double-breasted coat with a hood 
to draw over the head and ears, the latter being 
a precaution against catching cold or getting 
particles of the flying sand and gravel in the 
ears. Of course goggles go with this suit. 

A set of rubber or waterproof boots for dogs 
is among late inventions which keep the feet 
of tender pets from dampness and from dirt. 

Dog collars may be made as expensive as 
fashionable owners desire. One fancy is to 
have the owner’s name worked out in precious 
stones, preferably brilliants. Sometimes a 
bracelet is wornon one paw. Coats for every- 
day wear are tailor-made, double-breasted, and 
fastened with large buttons of smoked pearl. 
The handkerchief is carried in the breast pocket 
or in a chain purse attached to the collar. 

Some of the collars worn by Boston terriers 
are so wide and heavy that to wear one must 
be a constant infliction to the dog. 

Sleeping baskets and toilet articles for pamp- 
ered dogs are sometimes more elegant and 
costly than those that are used for many of the 
babies in well-to-do families. 

Whether all this wasteful expenditure of 
money means genuine affection for the dogs 
upon whom such wealth is lavished is a question. 
It is a noticeable fact that few of the women 
who attend dog shows, and who care very much 
about having pedigreed dogs, show any interest 
in the homes that shelter homeless and_ lost 
dogs, although their own dog might sometime 
get into such a home. 


There ought to be a Sunday set apart called 
the Animal Sunday. It is far more important 
than Palm Sunday. Ministers ought to tell 
their people of the duty we owe to animals. 
The hideous crimes that scores of orthodox 
people perpetrate every spring in going away 
and leaving their cats unprovided for ought to 
be strongly scored.—Ella Wheeler Wilcox, 


HUMANE 
EDUCATION 


How much real feeling some of the persons 
have for animals who make collections of dogs or 
cats may be judged by this extract from the New 
York World. 


Colorado College has been endowed with 100 
pedigreed cats by Mayor Henry C. Hall, of Col- 
orado Springs. They are all valuable, declares 
Mayor Hall, and no joke is intended, although 
some of the friends of the city’s chief executive 
do not look at it in a sober light. Mayor Hall 
wants the cats used for propagation to keep up 
the supply, the surplus to be turned over to the 
biological department of the college for dissec- 
tion and research work. Mayor Hall became 
interested in the feline family several years ago 
and has added specimens to his collection until 
it became the largest in the West, including 
specimens of the Manx, the Angora, the Slate- 
fur Maltese, the Cornish cat and the Chartreuse. 


A newspaper clipping has been sent to this 
office; from what paper does not appear, but 
a column and a half is given to the shocking 
details of a dog fight, which lasted over two 
hours, in which one dog was so terribly injured 
he had to be killed at the end of the fight, and 
the other dog was badly hurt. One dog was 
owned by Peter Gihle, a New York man (ora 
savage, one might say), and the other by Dan 
Donovan, a Cleveland-Cincinnati savage. The 
fight was held in a dance pavilion on the out- 
skirts of Forest Hill, N. J., and three hundred 
‘¢ sporting men” were present. Over $30,000 
were bet on the fight. 

Where are the police of that district? It 
would seem as if some one of the police force 
might have been in the neighborhood of any 
place where so large an assemblage was held. 
Since these men who owned the dogs are 
known, why cannot they be arrested ? 


Extract from a Letter from an Actress 


I am playing on the vaudeville stage at present, 
and I am sure if audiences could see the suffering of 
trained animals they would not enjoy the perform- 
ances. With the exception of a few happy cases, 
where the masters are so kind that dogs enjoy their 
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work and eagerly await their turn, it is heart breaking 
to see the punishment the poor animals are subjected 
to when they fail to perform their tricks properly or 
promptly enough. I am constantly complaining to 
the theatre manager. Isn’t there any law that pro- 
tects these poor beasts? It seems to me that the 
ones taught by kindness and love far exceed in clever- 
ness the ones that are so cruelly treated. I’ve seen 
some dogs tremble so from fear and nervousness that 
it was impossible for them to do the hard physical 
feats imposed upon them. 


Plea for the Deer 

We take the following eloquent plea for the 
deer in Vermont from the Rutland News. 

“Any effort made in the Vermont General 
Assembly to extend the open season for kill- 
ing deer in this state should be defeated. The 
limit now is ample, if indeed not too ample, 
for killing off all of these beautiful animals that 
Vermont can well spare in a year. With pos- 
sibly a few isolated exceptions, all claim+ that 
deer are so numerous that they positively 
damage property and destroy crops are merest 
poppycock, as we are satisfied. And the deer 
alive and roaming the woods at will are a 
much more valuable asset to the state, if we 
would have it a place of summer resort, than 
they are on the dinner tables for a compara- 
tively brief part of each year. Rather than 
extend the hunting season, the News would 
prefer to see it abolished altogether. There is 
as much truth as poetry, to say the least, in the 
plea made by the representative of Peru, M. 
J. Hapgood, before the Legislature of 1904 on 
this question. The plea is here reprinted : — 

‘A> large part.of: the deer shooting is 
merely a slaughter of pet animals, that have 
become part of the stock, pastured and salted 
with the cattle on the range. When the first 
day of the open season comes along, these 
timid animals know of no reason why they 
should not trust their safety to mankind the 
same as heretofore. And so they come around 
to the old salting place, early in the morning, 
the same as usual, undisturbed by the sight of 
one of the human species. Just as ever, the 
noble buck raises his antlered head and with 
poised nose gazes with inquiring look at the 
man atthe pasture bars. But what is that 
black thing he sees pointed toward him? 
This is something unusual — something at 
which he begins to take alarm. Yet before he 


has time to turn about, there is a puff of smoke, 
a sharp report, and he suddenly feels a shock 
that staggers him, and soon his proud form, 
the highest embodiment of grace of action and 
beauty that Nature has ever set her stamp upon, 
is struggling, gasping for life, upon the ground 
—and the so-called, but ill-named, sportsman, 
whom heretofore he has looked upon with 
interest and confidence, has the pleasure of. 
rushing up and drawing a knife across the 
smooth throat and seeing the blood spurt 
upon the ground, which, if infused into his 
own veins, would enoble him. And he sees 
the film of death steal over the large pleading 
eyes, rebuking with an eloquence beyond the 
power of words this degrading butchery. And 
soon the tender form is dragged over the 
rough ground, and, maybe, hung up in the 
shambles of a market. No more can the old 
woods know his bound, or his mate catch his 
cal]. Rather one glance at him in his native 
wilds, in all of his pride and beauty, than a 
whole hour in viewing his mangled carcass, ' 
and as a member of the original club that first 
introduced these noble animals to our forests, 
I desire to enter a protest against this uamanly 
slaughter. There is plenty of room for several 
times their present number, without causing 
any material damage that would to any appre: 
ciable extent offset the charms and_ peculiar 
attractions which their presence gives 
regions.” 


our 
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How to Study the Animals 


Far more than you are aware, there is a 
kind of telepathic communication or under- 
standing among animals by which they feel 
keenly your own mental attitude. Your own 
dogs should tell you that the animals, with- 
out knowing how they know, are conscious 
of your attitude toward them, whether it be 
friendly or hostile or merely curious, and, 
except to the friendly attitude, which alone 
wins them, they never respond by showing 
their true selves. So while you are watching 
an animal curiously, with tne idea of an experi- 
ment in your heads, you unconsciously render 
the animal unnatural and suspicious, and so 
long as he remains in this state it is utterly 
impossible for you to detect his thought or his 
habitual mental quality. As one of your sci- 
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entists has pointed out, you are 
trying by a kind of quantitative 
analysis to determine the quality 
of a mind, and you are inevitably 
foredoomed to failure. 

How then shall you study the | 
psychology of an animal? If the 
Rabbit ventured to answer the 
question, he would say; Not by 
experiments, nor by hunting, nor 
by classification and generaliza- 
tion,which is your present method, 
but rather by going among them 
quietly with peace in your heart, 
which we all understand, and, for- 
getting yourself and making your- 
self as inconspicuous as possible, 
simply note what the animals do 
in a wild and unconscious state. 
So you will find, as some of your 
naturalists are now doing, many 
suggestive and even startling 
things which your scientists have 
overlooked. Then, by sympa- 
thetic interpretation, judge what 
you see by what goes on in your 
own head under similar circum- 
stances, for that is the only psy- 
chology you know, and that is the 
only possible way yon can rightly 
judge any living action. When 
you meet a man whose language 
you do not understand (and your 
language, sad to say, is more an 
instrument of deception than of 
truth) you judge his thoughts and mental 
quality partly by his expression, but largely by 
his action, precisely as the animal judges you. 
You are bound, absolutely bound, by your 
ignorance of any other mental law or psychol- 
ogy to judge animals in the same way.— From 
Brier-Patch Philosophy, Ginn & Company, 
Boston, Mass. 


The New York Sun says that Dolly, a fox 
terrier, has adopted two little kittens whose own 
mother abandoned them. Dolly takes the best 
of care of them and will not allow any one to 
touch them but her mistress. 


A cattle train from Brushton, N. Y., bound to 
the New England Bay Company of Boston, 


FOXES AT PLAY. 
Brier-Patch Philosophy. 


stopped in New Hampshire and was examined 
by W. W. Tower, agent of the Humane Society. 
In it he found one dead hog and several calves 
near death. Ten hogs and forty-six calves were 
loaded in one end of the car. The car was 
uuloaded and the stock fed and watered. 


Last February a carload consisting of two 
thousand chickens arrived in Philadelphia and 
were side-tracked, which is not an uncommon 
occurrence when cattle or fowl are on the rail- 
roads. When discovered, more than four 
hundred were frozen stiff, according to the 
Philadelphia Telegraph of February 6, and all 
were suffering from the exposure and neglect. . 


LEAGUE NEWS 
AND NOTES 


The month of April will go on record as a 
notable one for the Animal Rescue League. 
It has long been our desire to add a country 
annex to our work and every year the need 
has grown more and more imperative. On 
Saturday, March 16, we found a place exactly 
suited to our need. A few members and 
friends of the League have given us nearly the 
amount needed for its purchase, and the annex 
will be a gift from them and others who join in 
making up the amount. So nearly have we 
reached the sum required that we feel sure a 
few more men and women will be found who 
would like to have a hand in furnishing and fit- 
ting up this Home of Rest. If any such there be 
among the readers of this paper donations of 
any amount will be most gratefully received by 
the president of the League, Mrs. Huntington 
Smith, or by the treasurer, Livingston Cushing, 
51 Carver Street, Boston, Mass. 

The place is in Dedham, within three min- 
utes’ walk from the Needham electric cars, and 
in a neighborhood where there are but few 
residences. There are fourteen or fifteen 
acres of land, affording opportunity for long 
runs for dogs and paddocks for horses. ‘There 
is a small house in good condition, and a large 
barn needing repairs. The city water can be 
brought into the house and barn. 

As soon as we get enough money to enable 
us to put up wire fencing and build kennels 
we shall send dogs that are restless and un- 
happy in our limited city quarters out to enjoy 
large runs until suitable homes are found -for 
them. During the last month we have had at one 
time in our kennels three large St. Bernards, 
two setters, two collies, an American foxhound, 
an English foxhound, a large mixed mastiff, 
and bull terrier, and from thirty to forty 
smaller dogs. 

We have pressing requests to accomodate 
members of the League and others by board- 
ing dogs, but are afraid to take them where so 
many sick animals are brought in; neither have 
we any room for them. Yet we have taken 
dogs occasionally for poor persons or persons 
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who could not afford to place them where any 
payment was required, and we wish to be able 
to board a limited number of dogs without 
danger to the dog or overcrowding ourselves. 

We know of cab drivers and other men who 
cannot afford to give their horses a rest who 
are looking forward to driving them out to our 
Home of Rest and leaving them for a week or 
two this summer if we can get our paddocks 
ready for them. Sometimes even a few days 
will rest and refresh a tired man or horse, and 
as the place we have veen fortunate enough to 
find is near the city, it will be easy to give a 
horse a short rest when a longer time is impos- 
sible. 

We are sure all our friends will be glad to 
hear of this addition to our League and will 
help us to make the Country Annex and Home 
of Rest for Horses a place of comfort and hap- 
piness for mankind and his fourfooted friends. 

Small parties of children taken from the 
neighborhood of Carver Street, and from the 
settlements where our branches are established 
will be invited to visit our Country Annex during 
the summer. 


Our annual report is out. Send for it if you 


have not received it and enclose two or three 
stamps to help us on the expense of it. 


“With more than a million complaints yearly 
to our anti-cruelty societies, and not one-fourth 
the outrages reported at that, there must be a 
shameful neglect by parents, preachers, and 
teachers in this matter.” 


In looking over some old letters dated 1895 
we find that Mr. G. W. Plummer of Plummer 
& Thompson, druggists, Lakeport, N. H., 
quickly cured his pet dog of the mange with 
Veterinary X-Zalia. This remedy is practi- 
cally asure cure for mange or all sores of 
animals. Although advertised but little it is © 
used for that purpose in kennels and stables 
everywhere. The Animal Rescue League 
endorses it strongly. It is a liquid clean to 
use, and animals do not fight its application. 
Veterinary X-Zalia Corporation, 55 Battery- 
march Street, Boston, Mass.—A av, 
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PIANO PLAYERS 


The Musola 
Piano Player 


CAN BE INSTALLED IN ANY PIANO. 


Send your address and name of piano and 
we will send full particulars to you 


PLAYER PIANOS OF ALL KINDS 


Mendelssohn Music Co. 


{22 Boylston St., Boston 
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is maintained daily from 2 to 3 o’clock by the new 


Commonwealth Hospital for Animals 


24 Cummington St., Back Bay.— Tel. 2946 Back Bay 


Pets sent here for board or treatment receive the best care 
that veterinary skill can provide. Kverything new, modern 
and complete. Out-door exercising yards, 


private wards, 
operating room. constant attendance. 


Open day and night. 
SAMUEL F. WADSWORTH, M.D.V., Managing Director. 


Dogs and Cats Boarded at Small Cost 


LYMAN 


Hospital for Animals 


332 NEWBURY STREET 


Boston 


Telephone, 2200 and 2201 Back Bay 


CHARLES LIFFLER 


Insurance of All Kinds 
MORTGAGES 

116 Milk St. {140 Columbus Av. 

BOSTON 


Notary — Telephone — Justice of the Peace 


Frank J. Sullivan, MLD.V. 


SPECIALIST in Diseases of Small Animals 


Whatthe Man 


Says Who 
Knows! 


Daniels’ are positively the best 
Pp \ 


and safest, easiest to give, Dogs eat them, they like 
_them, they do good — you get results. 


bi Sour 
business, this making Veterinary medicines, and we 
know how. Book free; mention this paper. (Goods 


at Druggist if he is up to date, if not send to 


DR. A. C. DANIELS, 172 Milk St., Boston 


When in Boston 


HARVARD SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE . 


Telephone, 1546-3 Cambridge 


Office Hours at Animal Rescue League, 
51 Carver Street, 


Seen Gon aia DALE CSY7 


DINE at 


Crosb 


y's 


{9 School Street 
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WE GUARANTEE 
Jaynes Magic Insect Powder 


TO KILL 


FLIES, FLEAS, WATER BUGS, 
ROACHES, ANTS, 
and all 
HOUSEHOLD INSECTS 


We Refund the Money 


SOLD ONLY AT OUR FOUR STORES 


JAYNES & CO., 


TRADE-MARK — 
DRUGGISTS 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Manufactured by 


AUSTIN BISCUIT COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. 


GRANVILLE. S.SiANDISH.ADV. AGENCY PROV. R.1 


Tel. 579 Main 


; uae 


eS Foop 


eS 


LOOK For DREAD ON EVERY CAKE 


Manufactured by 


AUSTIN BISCUIT COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. 


Beautiful 
Singing Birds 
Talking Parrots 


ke Kittens and Puppies. 
Gold Fish. 
Rabbits, Guinea Pigs and all pet stock. 


W. LUDLAM’S BIRD STORE 
235 Tremont Street 


The Great Dust Layer, Germ Destroyer and Deodorizer 


ESPECIALLY VALUABLE TO THOSE HAVING 
DOGS AND CATS 


ECYPTIAN SPRAY MFC. CO. 
129 Pearl Street 


Established 1849 Telephone, Oxford 665 


LEWIS JONES & SON 
UNDERTAKERS 


No. 50 Lagrange Street 
Reasonable prices, prompt service. Guaranteed Km- 
balming. Entire building, containing every facility, 
devoted to our business. No Charge for Chapel 
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OLD GRisT MILL 


FAMOUS 

FOR ITS QUALITY 
AND IS 

THE BEST FOOD 
FOR DOGS 


SOMETHING NEW! 
OLD GRIST MILL CAT BREAD 


The tabbies like it and thrive on it. Makes them 
healthy and wise. Fcr sale by all Grocers, Druggists 
and Sporting Goods Dealers. 


EGYPTIAN DEODORIZER 
~ AND GERM KILLER 


REFINED and perfected 
preparation in convenient 


form. Destroys all bad 
odors,fumigating and purifying 
the air like a pleasant perfume. 


Kills Moths 


mosquitoes, and other insect 
s=::' life. Prevents disease by an- 
z+ nihilating dangerous germs. 
=~ _ Sixteen pastils in a box, with 
% metal candlestick, by mail, 
A postpaid, 25 cents. 


PAUL MANUFACTURING CO., 
= Fulton St.. Boston, Mass. 


A BLESSING TO OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


As a disinfectant and deodorizer it is unequalled. 
For keeping the coat and skin in fine condition, free from 
vermin, and as an antiseptic healer for cuts, sores, sprains, 
etc., it has the warm approval of all lovers of animals. 


The Salpho-Napthol Co. Haymarket Square, Boston. 


WE SELL 
OLD GRIST MILL 


Products 
AT CUT PRICES 
All the Time 


IN OUR BIG GROCERY 


Dog Bread — 3-lb. package . .20; doz., $2.30 
10-lb. sacks pin Patt 58 


TOO D patie aa 
Fish Dog Bread — 10 lb. sacks 
Puppy Bread — 1-lb. carton 
o£ laa ies ES 
TO barns! 58 


Cat Bread — package . .10; case of 24, 2,25 
Rex Macaroni — doz., . . .85; package, .O8 


DOG FURNISHINGS 


We carry a full line of Dog requisites, 
such as 


Collars, Leads, 
Blankets, Sweaters 


Brushes, Combs, Etc. 
HENRY SIEGEL CO., 


Washington and Essex Sts., 


BOSTON 
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STORIES OF ANIDAL 


A NEW BOOK IN THE WOOD FOLK SERIES 


A LITTLE BROTHER TO THE BEAR 


By WILLIAM J. LONG 
I12m0 Cloth 178 Pages Illustrated Mailing Price 60 cents 


This unusally interesting collection of animal tales is marked by that singular vividness and simplicity 
which are characteristic of Dr. Long’s works. The atmosphere of the big wood pervades the book, so that 
the reader feels as if he were in the forest watching, listening and seeing for himself instead of following 
another’s description. 


OTHER BOOKS IN THE SERIES: 


Ways of Wood Folk. Secrets of the Woods. 

Mailing price 60 cents. Mailing price 60 cents. 
Wilderness Ways. Wood Folk at School. 

Mailing price 50 cents. Mailing price 60 cents. 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago London San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Columbus 


ARTHUR NIKISCH 


ONE OF EUROPE’S MUSICAL GIANTS of to-day, 
conductor of the Leipsic Gewandhaus Orchestra, the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, and a pianist of exquisite 
finish, has written as follows concerning the 


Misuns Hamlin 
PIANOS 


q Dear Sirs:---During my residence in America, and while I was conducting 

the Boston Symphony Orchestra, as you are aware, your pianos were played 
by eminent soloists on several occasions, and on every occasion they appealed to 
Me as truly artistic instruments. Their tone is broad and big, and possessed of 
purely musical quality ; resonant, vigorous and manly, yet full of sympathy, and 
Capable of a nicety of expression which is remarkable for its delicate light and 
shade. I believe your pianos to be of the very first rank, and the artist must 
necessarily feel a sense of gratitude to you for making possible the means for 
an expression of his profound and deep, or his light and fanciful feelings. 


(Signed) ARTHUR NIKISCH 
Opp. Inst.of Technology MASON & HAMLIN CO. 492-494 Boylston St. 
LLL LLL LL LL, EE’ 


